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THE ANGRY CORRIE 
HOUSE 48 

170 SANDIEFIELD RD 

GLASGOW G5 0DL 


May—July 95 No.23 


“offbeat, zany...” 


Kings of the road: 
Dave Hewitt, Perkin Warbeck 


Power steering: 


Robert Craig, Alan Dawson, James 
Fenton, Val Hamilton, Grant 
Hutchison, lain Johnston, Roderick 
Manson, Gavin Smith (thanks also 


to Bruce Alexander for an idea!) 


White lines don’t do it: 


Craig Smillie, Rachel Stewart (age 


9), Chris Tyler 
Gridlock: Shaggy 


MOT: Jools 


Details of subscriptions on p/7. 
TAC2-12, TACI 4, 16, TACI9- 
22 available from above address. 
£1 eachinc p&p, £2.50 for three, £3 
for four-to-eight, £4 for nine or 
more. TACI, 13, [5and 17-18 all 
gone, with TAC3 almost done too 


Phone TAC on: 0141-420-1 137 
Fax TAC on: 0141-423-9332 


cybertac: 
gopher://info.gla.ac.uk/ | /Subject/ 
Sport/Hill/TAC 


email: 
bodemo5@udcf.gla.ac.uk 
(editor) 

gpua0! @udcf.gla.ac.uk 
(warbeck) 


Printed by Clydeside Press, 37 High St, 
Glasgow 0141-552-5519 


OUTLETS: 

All Nevisport and Tiso, plus: 
Glesga: Harambe, | 43 Stockwell St 
Outdoor Survival Shop, 

156 Buchanan St 

Outside Now, |73 Byres Rd 

Prog Shop, 73 Robertson St 
Scotia Bar, | 14 Stockwell St 
Paisley: Summits, 96 Causeyside St 
Hamilton: Summits, 30 Gateside St 
E Kilbride: Wild Rover, 53 The Plaza 
Embra: James Thin, 57 George St 
New Heights, |34 Lothian Rd 
Archways Promotions (Sports 
Bookshop), 50 Lochrin Buildings, 
Gilmore Place 

Outdoor Trading Co, 130 Rose St 
Stirling: New Heights, 26 Barnton St 
Falkirk: 

Challenge Sports, 25 Bank St 
Dunfermline: Summits, 5 Bridge St 
Southern Scotland: 

Frasers: 47 Burns Statue Sq, Ayr 
15/17 Castle St, Stranraer 

80 Friars Vennel, Dumfries 

64 High St, Hawick 

2 Bannatyne St, Lanark 

Out & About, 2 Elcho St Brae, 
Peebles 

Wild Rover: 228 High St, Ayr 
Aberdeen: Marshalls, 186 George St 
Fort William: Ellis Brigham, St Mary’s 
Hall, Belford Rd 

North, where the big hills are: 

Paper Shop, Kingussie 

Munros, |4 Bank St, Aberfeldy 
Clachaig Inn, Glen Coe 

Green Welly Shop, Tyndrum 
Clive Rowland Mountain Sports, 
9/11 Bridge St, Inverness 

Moray Mountain Sports, 7 North 
St, Forres 

The Plain of Albion: 

Freetime, 3 West Tower St, Carlisle 
LD Mountain Centre, 34 Dean St, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Sportspages, Caxton Walk, 94-96 
Charing Cross Rd, London 
Cotswold Camping, 6A Oxford 
Rd, Manchester 

Rock & Run, Unit 6, Castle Quay, 
Chester Rd, Manchester 

3-4 Cheapside, Ambleside 

98 Devonshire St, Sheffield 

The Pineapple People, Athletic 
Union, University Park, Nottingham 
Hunting Raven Bookshop, 

19 Cheap St, Frome, Somerset 

Wales (aka Lesser Albion): 

Climber & Rambler, Pont Y Pair, 
Betws-Y-Coed 


Any new outlets requiring TAC, 
please let us know... 


BRIGHT TOO SOON... 


Interesting definition from 
The Cambridge Encyclopedia— 
Sheep: A grazing mammal 
of family Bovidae; may be 
classified as an antelope. 
Eh? Surely words redolent of 
antelope include noble, 
elegant, leaping, while those 
pertaining to sheep include 
woolly, clumsy, stupid. 
Surely they can't be related? 


As our older readers will be 
aware, ever sincethe start, 
TAC's three great no-nos 
(no-no-nos?) have been no 
glossiness, no adverts, no 
humour. We've scant inten- 
tion of changing these, but 
passing mention, adwise, goes 
to reader Chic Sermanni — who 
drew a Murdo-inspired poster 
and who runs hang-gliding 
courses at Lochwinnoch (01505- 
842480) . Youwanna fly? Chic's 
yer mannie! 


Ona similar flying theme, 
George Pumffrey of Embra asks 
if we can help locate two 
hitchhikers who left an 
expensive-looking kite in 
his car on Monday 17th April. 
If you are they, ring George 
on 0131-447-8716 and he'11 
return it. Incidentally, do 
officially sanctioned kites 
have kite marks? 


Greetings to Jethro Lennox — 
TAC's trigophile — who is 
currently living in Amman 
(3:5!) , Jordan. Hetells of 
getting TAC22 wet in the Dead 
Sea at minus 1300 feet, and 
also of the terrible quality 
of Arabic maps. So praise be 
to our good old OS — even if 
they do receive their statu- 
tory slagging inthis issue! 


Brief greetings too to Andrew 
Dempster, whose newbook, The 
Munro Phenomenon, includes 
kind words about TAC. No 
chance to review TMP (PMT 
backwards!) inthis issue, 
but hopefully next time. 


And next time will be late 
August, the extramonth's gap 
being one of your editor's 
occasional — and inevitably 
unsuccessful — attempts to 
geta life. 
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To mark the end of yet another football season... 


; Differences between Albion aleomg te Clifas Wd 


Rovers and Albion’s Plain | ity ye. 


I Albion’s Plain is famously mentioned in Byron’s poem-cum-song 


& \ I ke 
. . “ ,’ c- {RTL Nui Ber as 4 
Lachin-y-Gair: “Nature of verdure and flow’rs has bereft thee / Yet Tease , 
£ ’ + 29 'e . . POW AIOE, 
still are thou dearer than Albion’s Plain”. First mention of Albion | eve\ nore at y F Sb 
Rovers comes from an even earlier period, in Wm McGurk’s 1756 rity ay Sy | eer 
; zh 


\ ~ 
Guide to ye Lande o’Monkf and the Heathen Dwellerf Therein, where . oa oF Lier &) ae 
on p87 he writes: “And | did then adjourn to a Crude Jouft in siti 
which two-and-twenty befhorted Monkf did hack and fprawl each other with great foreneff, paufing in their 
venom only to fup from copiouf bottlef of Medicinal Wine fupplied by fellow Brotherf from Devonian 
Pafturef. And there was a Great Curfing and Cacophonouf Blafphemy, and it waf Moft Unfeemly.” 


2 Albion’s Plain is a vast unrelenting expanse of stifling tedium, stretching as far as the eye can see in all 
directions, with absolutely nothing to ease the monotony. An average Albion Rovers season is a bit like this. 


3 Albion Rovers play in Coatbridge — which, in TAC’s new-fangled numbering scheme, is 10:10 (10 letters, 
all different). Albion’s Plain is in England, which checks in at a paltry 6:7. No contest! 


4 Since the startling rise of Cowdenbeath (up from bottom of Third Division to second bottom), and until 
Perkin Warbeck’s beloved Dundee United finally hit terminal velocity, Albion Rovers are, by common 
consent, the worst team in the country (a princely eighteen points this season). This means they hold up 
the rest of Scotland, leaguewise. Albion’s Plain, being south of the border, holds up Scotland mapwise. 


5 Rovers’ local Derby is traditionally against the Rangers 3rd XI, Airdrie. However, the Diamonds have 
recently forsaken their old Broomfield ground for the distant acres of Cumbernauld, while awaiting a new 
stadium at Glenmavis. Oddly, not only was your TAC editor brought up down on the Plain, near Derby, 
he also has an Auntie Mavis. Sadly, she is married to Uncle Ken, not Uncle Glen. 


6 Not really a difference this, more an anecdote: your editor and his sonnet-writing pal Calum (see TAC3, 
p17) once visited Rovers’ sad-but-friendly Cliftonhill Stadium to watch a game against Stranraer. At half- 
time, they went down into the subterranean tearoom in search of Bovril, where your editor espied, through 
the tealady’s hatch, an oven filled with gleaming pies and bridies. “I'll have one of those please”, he said. “No 
you won't,” replied the tealady, “they’re for the players!”. 


7 As anyone who has visited Cliftonhill will know, 90% of the stadium is out of bounds, with all the people 
crammed into a few unpleasantly crowded areas. And as anyone who has tried to go rambling on Albion’s 
Plain will know, the landownership situation there is somewhat similar. The only real difference is that 
Cliftonhill’s average attendance stands at around 200, while that in the “Peak” District is 200 thousand. 


8 Posh churches in Albion often resound with choristers chanting the appropriately-named Plainsong, 
usually in unintelligible Latin. Similarly the terraces at Cliftonhill frequently ring with chants of a religious 
nature, with much mention being made of both the Holy Father and the Temporal Head of the Anglican 
Church. These chants are usually fairly unintelligible too. 


9 Rovers are in a state of financial crisis — £220,000 in the red, even more than TAC. This led to a recent 
supporters’ coup when, despite attendances of only a few hundred, the AGM saw director David Lyttle 
voted out by a 13,500 majority. Some say Albion’s Plain is badly in need of something similar, come the 
election. The only place in Scotland ever to have its own coup was Turriff, near Peterhead, but this was 
merely the four-legged kind. 


10 The Cliftonhill pitch is bumpier than most of England. 
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Roderick Manson, below, dusts down the 
rules and selects five hills he would like to 
see ground down and shipped off — while 
across the page, some old TAC lags chip 
in with their own béns-noire. All that 
remains, perhaps, is for some overweight 
ex-hillwalking star to come on and sing 
terrible clubby songs, Astle-like, at the end... 


Fed up sitting at home watching in dejected resignation as 
the sword of Redlands Aggregates descends upon the hapless 
summit of Roineabhal on Harris? Anxious that the Iain Wilson 
and the Albion Roadbuilders Countryside Tour might not 
stop there? Fretful at the prospect of one of your all-time golden greats being turned into Lane 22 of the M25? Well, 
now you can do something about it. Play Fantasy Superquarry, a game for one to fifty-four million players, and choose 
the hills you really would like to see the back of. Screech with laughter as some of the most tedious, pointless hills in 
Britain vanish off the map. Sigh in wistful satisfaction as the OS have to revise another map (I know they won’t, but we 
can always dream). Cackle with delight as clouds of dust rise several feet in the air and obscure every hill south of 
Birmingham. Wallow in blissful contentment as thirty-second-walk, two-hour-drive “bags” in the slough of Albion 
(which most of it is, really), vanish into the miasma of history. Consistency, rationality or logic not required. You can 
give the offending hill the thumbs-down for any number of reasons. For example: 


Crowborough (Marilyn section 42) 

Sorry, Blanco, but you just cannot take seriously as a Marilyn a “hill” which happens to be home to several thousand 
denizens of East Sussex. So send in Iain Wilson and the boys, point out to Jeremy Hanley that by redistributing the 
population he could secure quite a few Tory marginals, note that the materials only have to be moved 40 or 50 miles 
rather than the usual several hundred — and anyway, who’d miss it? I know it’s an easy bag, but it costs a fortune in 
petrol to get there for a couple of minutes of moderate satisfaction. (A bit like sex — Ed.) 


High Spy (Section 34B) 


I haven’t actually been there, but any hill with a name as corny as this deserves all it gets. 


Cruim Leacainn (Section 4A) 

1 like this hill despite ascending it in horizontal rain and cold (as in very) winds, and not seeing any of the fantastic 
views logic tells us should be available from the top. However, the OS being what they are, the apparently correct 232m 
spot height hasn’t yet reached OS41, where it’s still down in the doldrums at 228m. In order to avoid further embarrass- 
ment, why not chop upstart hills like this down to their official size, and use some of the proceeds to top-up summits 
like Cat Law on OS44 — where the actual 671m summit languishes in the shadow of an official height of 678m? 


Meall a’Bhuachaille (Section 8) 


Spiritual reasons count as well. This was the walk where I raised my eyes heavenward on sighting stormclouds and 
fervently prayed “Lord, let there not be rain.” My prayers were answered. S/He sent heavy hail instead. You can be too 
specific sometimes. 


Largo Law (Section 26) 

Any reason at all will do, no matter now esoteric. Despite three planned trips to ascend this Fife Marilyn, I haven’t yet 
even made it to the bottom. This has put my projected magnum opus on the Marilyns of Fife (aka Michelles) so far onto 
the backburner that it’s now several yards on the other side of the bothy wall. However, given that two of the three trips 
were to be in association with the third round Scottish Cup tie between East Fife and Ross County (in which a gross 
injustice was perpetrated upon the mighty Dingwallians in the form of a second half penalty), ve decided to exercise 
my inalienable right to apply chasmic logic to the situation and blame the hill, which lies only four miles or so from 
Methil. Iain Wilson, come on down! 


Scoring system? Entirely subjective really. If you’re happy to see the back of the blasted hill, you win. Game on! 
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Val Hamilton: 
I would like to see extraction of the minute amount of valuable material located right at the core of Ben Ledi. This would 
involve dismantling the whole mountain and rebuilding it a few hundred yards to the left. The resulting Ben Ledi Ur would 
provide an added bonus as it would be perfectly visible from my office window, a view which is at present blocked by a tree 
— and being an environmentalist I would of course not wish needlessly to damage a living wonder of nature. Also, if Ben 
Ledi were moved to the left then I would be less of a danger to other road users, as I wouldn’t have to look so far to see if there 
was still snow on it. (If the same fate befell the village of Strachur, would this then be renamed Strachurur? — Ed.) 
Gulvain is another obvious target. Getting rid of the second summit would obviate the need to carry two maps. It would 
also be welcomed by those of my acquaintance who, after an early morning start on a supposedly pleasant spring day, 
recently battled their way in ferocious conditions to the first summit. Having hung onto the trig point for several minutes, 
they made the Arthurian decision to turn round and go back again without reaching their target. Removal of the north-eastern 
summit would be a fitting reward. 


Alan Blanco: 
I think I’ll go for Mickle Fell in the Northern Pennines, so I don’t have to climb it. About six years ago I found that I’d climbed 
all but two of the Corbetts in Englandandwales. (There are only 32 — pathetic, isn’t it?) In 1993 I dragged myself up The 
Cheviot, which was unpleasantly glutinous, but at least it’s partly Scottish. That just leaves Mickle Fell, but I can’t be arsed 
to go down there and bag it. It’s in the middle of a vast featureless bog and the Warcop (good name) artillery range. The only 
points of interest are old mine workings and unexploded bombs. “Danger Area” and “Shafts (dis)” are plastered over the map. 
There are helpful notices saying “Do not touch anything — it may explode and kill you”. Access is forbidden except on 
Mondays. The military and mining companies have evidently done their best to desecrate it. A superquarry would finish it 
off nicely and save me a lot of bother. (Much as I agree with all of the above, I'm afraid an unprecedented editorial veto is 
in order here. Superquarrying Mickle Fell would remove the only known cartographical feature named after my good self: 
a 551m bump at OS91 / 825208. So it stays, okay? — Ed.) 


Grant Hutchison: 

The Ponds (also known as “The Lake District”): 

Safety: A few strolls in Lakeland will no longer encourage people to imagine that 

they are ready for the Cairngorms in winter. 

A oe Environment: The environmental impact of a Sellafield meltdown would be much 

SERS Dy reduced by conversion of the surrounding area to a superquarry. 

oy de Transport: It is clear that no parking facilities are available in Lakeland. Cars enter at 
é, {fa ° Kendal, drive around for a bit, and reappear twelve hours later at Penrith. A simple 

4 quarry loop road, frequented by slow earth-moving machinery, would allow the 
same journey to be completed in half the time. 

? Renewable resource: The entire district has been recorded by Wainwright in 
tediously minute detail. Should a use ever be found for such an area, it could quickly 
be reconstructed by any half-way competent landscape gardener. It would, for 
instance, fit neatly on to Rannoch Moor if there is ever a perceived need for a 
Miniature Hill-Walking Course. 


Perkin Warbeck: 

Pitlochry. With most Highland villages and towns one would be hard put to find quarrel. Some admittedly have their faults; 
half of them have got a bloody CJ Taylor shop or a lock of Bonnie-Prince-Chairlie’s-hair-type museum, but in the main I love 
them all. Pitlochry, though goes beyond reasonable bounds. How many tartan and craft shops does any one town need? Since 
when do fish go up ladders? Why is it stowed out with inebriated Welsh Albion Rugby devotees when their team is playing 
100 miles away? 

But the worst crime of all committed by Pitlochry is of course to have a theatre. In the past TAC has fearlessly exposed the 
dangers of the theatre. One minute well-meaning intellectuals are exploring existential angst, the next they want Glen Coe 
bulldozed to make way for a Shakespeare theme park. There’s a little theatre on Mull, but only well-meaning amateurs ply 
its boards in sub-Ayckbournean farce. Pitlochry Theatre on the other hand attracts the highest flying stars of the profession: 
Una McLean, the Krankies, Peter Morrison — oblivious to Ben Vrackie all of them as they lounge around in cravats. 

Oh Mr JC Bamford get your diggers on that A9 to Pitlochry. 
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Dr Ben MacDoohey, of The Angry University, 
answers your Hillwalking Queries 


| have completed a round of the Munros, the Furth, the Corbetts and the Donalds, and so I’m 
now at a bit of a loose end. However, I’ve heard of something called MacLeod’s Tables. Can you 
tell me what these are and where | might obtain a copy? 

—Anne Castile 
Dinsdale MacLeod’s Tables of Mountains which Bear an Amusing Resemblance to Everyday 
Objects was published for the first and only time in 1892, just one year after Sir Hugh 
Munro’s rather more famous Tables. This may represent the first example of bandwagon 
publishing, with which we are so well acquainted today. 

MacLeod himself claimed to be an illegitimate descendant of the MacLeods of Dunvegan, 
though this was strenuously and publicly denied by his parents, on many occasions. 
(Thirty years after his death, it is still a term of Dinsdale MacLeod’s will that a Father’s Day 
card be delivered to Dunvegan Castle each year.) 

Victorian society did not welcome MacLeod’s efforts, particularly the chapter dealing with Bosoms and the Male Parts. It 
is said that Queen Victoria's romance with Dark Lochnagar came to an abrupt end when she discovered what Meikle Pap 
actually meant. With the Royal Seal of Disapproval upon them, the Tables sank without trace. So many copies were publicly 
burned in the pulpit by Presbyterian ministers, it is doubtful if any survive today. 

MacLeod is now remembered only in his native Skye, where the two flat-topped Healabhal peaks across the bay from 
Dunvegan have been renamed MacLeod’s Tables in memory of his ill-fated book. (Plans to rename the Old Man of Storr 
were abandoned in the face of strong opposition from the Tourist Board.) 


Can you settle a bothy argument? Why are the hills around Drumochter known as the A9 Munros? — Craig Magee 

These fine peaks are known more correctly as the fheighenain Munros, from an archaic Gaelic word. The meaning of the 
word is a little obscure, but it is often taken to mean debatable land. This would be the land on the border between 
Badenoch and Atholl, where many a clan dispute must have taken place in bygone days. (An alternative interpretation, pass 
of the big distillery, is now condemned by serious Gaelic scholars.) 

Samuel Johnson, passing this way in 1773, recorded in his diary: This day, through desolate Anine valley. Informed by surly 
local Scotchman of mountains nearby, but clouds too thick for sight of same. 

The abbreviation A9 seems much more recent. It pops up, apparently independently, in several hillwalking journals of the 
early 1970s. It is believed to have been coined in conscious imitation of K9, the robotic dog then featuring in the television 
series Doctor Who. 

Incidentally, the road which passes between these peaks has now been christened The A9 in their honour. 


If you're so smart, answer one simple question. How come there are 277 Munros? — Tom Bowie 
I’m glad you asked that. Although your tone is a little sarcastic, your question strikes right to the heart of deep matters of 
philosophy which occupy the finest mathematical minds of today. 

As early as 300 BC, Aristarchus of Samos put forward what has become known as The Principle of Numerical Utility. 
In simple terms (as | believe you require), what this says is that there is no reason for a number unless it counts something. 
Only by a connection to the real Universe can numbers, as it were, justify their existence. 

As science and mathematics progressed, so Aristarchus’ Principle began to seem more and more convincing. More and 
more numbers achieved reality by becoming relevant to the real world of physics and mathematics. For instance, 1836 is 
the ratio of the masses of the proton and the electron. 276 is the smallest number whose aliquot series does not converge. 
275 is the number of millilitres in a small bottle of Beck’s. And so on. 

By the late 1950s, a purpose had been found for every number less than |,039,435,1 11. Every number, that was, except 
277. The apparent pointlessness of 277 became a philosophical scandal. Bertrand Russell suggested that it should simply 
be omitted from counting, so that the number line progressed from 276 directly to 278. The 1960s saw Richard Feynman's 
famous $10 bet with Murray Gell-Mann: That there are 277 of some damn thing out there. 

So it was that the mathematico-philosophical community heaved a collective sigh of relief when, in 1984, a young man on 
holiday in Fersit discovered Beinn Teallach, the 277th Munro, whilst perusing his new |:25000 OS map. 

In answer to your question, then: There are 277 Munros because all the other numbers were used up. 

And what of the young man in Fersit? Alas, the scientific community has lost track of him. Mr Webb, if you are reading 
this, please contact the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences urgently. The Nobel Committee wishes to speak to you. 


Ed. —A fine answer, but the Doctor fails to add that the number 277 has, since 1984, become somewhat oversubscribed. Nine 
years passed without any rival bids, then ace cricketer Brian Lara scored a famous 277 for the West Indies versus Australia at Sydney. 
This though proved to be a mere warm-up for his real claim — over numbers 375 (previously the Kéchel Number for Mozart’s 
Serenade No.! | in E flat major) and 501 (formerly a brand of jeans and something to do with darts). But just when 277 looked safely 
in the hands of Munroists once again, a startling new bid has come from the world of Scottish hills itself! The amount of lottery cash 
designated to buy and fund Mar Lodge has been widely reported as £10 million, but only the classier and more numerate papers have 
told the true story: that the full amount was a serendipitous £10.277 million! 
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Attention all baggers — 
New from TACit Press! - 


The first two booklets in a series of TACit Tables, 
The Grahams and the New Donalds and The 
Murdos, are now available from the usual address 
for £1.95 each inc p&p (or £3.70 inc p&p the pair). 

The Grahams and the New Donalds provides 
much needed listings of two categories of Scottish 
hill. Grahams are hills between 2000 and 2499 feet 
in height: a total of 224 summits including Tinto, Ben Venue, The Pap of Glencoe, Stac Pollaidh and Suilven. Details provided 
include height in both metres and feet (updated from the latest Ordnance Survey data), precise grid reference, and relative 
height — ie the drop before the next Graham or similar hill. 

Parallel details are provided for the New Donalds — a complete revamp of Scottish Lowland hills over 2000 feet. Percy 
Donald’s archaic and confusing criteria are replaced by a simple 30-metre-drop rule. This leads to a total of 118 summits, 
stretching from the Scotland-England border to the Highland Boundary Fault — with the recently discovered Glen Artney 
Donalds (see TAC19, pp6-8) listed here for the first time. 

Both listings — compiled by TAC’s own Alan Dawson — include separate “top twenties” of the highest hills, both in 
absolute and relative terms, as well as details of those hills which miss out by only a small margin. 

The Murdos tackles a thorny old chestnut: the fact that the original listing of Munro’s Tables didn’t have any definite, 
objective criteria for what constitutes a 3000ft hill, whilst all subsequent revisions have been likewise based on subjective 
judgement. Named after TAC’s arch-bagger anti-hero, Murdo Munro, The Murdos for the first time details all 444 Scottish 
3000ft tops with a drop of at least 30m on all sides. This leads to some surprising deletions and additions, both to Sir Shug’s 
original list and to the Brown/Donaldson/Bearhop revisions. As with The Grahams..., all height/name/gridref data is bang up 
to date — unlike other current Munros-related publications, which use obsolete or plain inaccurate information. 


The Grahams and the New Donalds: 20pp, £1.70 (£1.95 inc p&p) The Murdos: 20pp, £1.70 (£1.95 inc p&p) 


Also available, as ever (from House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL): 

Walking the Watershed by Dave Hewitt, 240pp, £7.99 (£9 inc p&p) 

Munro’s Fables by Grant Hutchison and Chris Tyler, 104pp, £5.99 (£6.50 inc p&p) 

TAC “Killer Sheep” T-shirt, size M, L, XL, £11 inc p&p 

Six-issue subscription to The Angry Corrie, £6 

Special offers: Sub + shirt = £14. WtW+shirt+sub = £22. MF +shirt+sub = £20. WtW+MF +shirt+sub = £27.50. 

If simply ordering subs or shirts, please write cheque to The Angry Corrie. If books/booklets are involved, make it TACit Press. 


On a related subject, both Charles Everett and Richard Webb have written to TAC over recent months on what perhaps should 
be called the An Stuc Controversy. Their basic point is this: look at the SMC-published Munro’s Tables, where Section 2 lists 
Ben Lawers 1214m as having two subsidiary tops, Creag an Fhithich 1047m and An Stuc 1118m. All other summits on the 
Lawers horseshoe are reckoned to be Munros, not tops. Now look at the latest OS 1:25000 sheet covering Ben Lawers (Sheet 
322, or NN64/74). Moving north from Lawers summit, the first col has a height of between 1020m and 1030m, leading to the 
short rise for Creag an Fhithich. Then comes the Bealach Dubh, the 942m col south of An Stuc, with another of around 991m 
north of An Stuc. Then comes the rise for the Munro of Meall Garbh. All of which suggests that An Stuc is mistakenly attached 
to Lawers rather than Garbh — especially since the horizontal distances involved also show it as nearer to Garbh. 

The precedence of drop over distance in these matters is indicated by the time-honoured testcase of Tom Dubh, the lonely 
Braeriach outlier which drops a mere 42m in 5.5km towards Braeriach and, as pointed out in TAC21, is horizontally nearer to 
six other Munros! Other wrongly-annexed tops include Toman Coinich, the watershed top between Fannaich Munros 
A Chailleach and Sgurr Breac — much less of a reascent from Sgurr Breac, yet officially listed as an outlier of A’Chailleach — 
whilst Creagan a’Choire Etchachan (OS36/43, 012996) shares a higher col with Ben Macdui than with its official summit, 
Derry Cairngorm (although in this case Derry Cairngorm is nearer in terms of linear distance). 

In these two latter cases, there is little in need of correction apart from the wrongful annexation. The An Stuc case is, however, 
a different matter, since the Munro immediately to the north — the Munro to which it should be attached — is also 1118m, ie 
the same height as An Stuc itself. Unlike the Corrieyairick Hill / Gairbeinn situation (see TAC20, p2), scouring of various 
current OS large-scale maps doesn’t throw up any differences between the two heights. So we have to rely on pure logic — 
which states that since An Stuc and Meall Garbh are obviously not precisely the same size, it’s 50/50 as to which is fractionally 
higher. And if Meall Garbh is indeed higher, then An Stuc could legitimately be its top. But if An Stuc is the bigger one, then 
Meall Garbh should be its top and the Munro would thus shift a kilometre southwestwards along the ridge. Or, of course — and 
this would be agreed on by most who have ever tackled steepsided An Stuc — both hills should be regarded as separate Munros, 
with the paltry Creag an Fhithich left as the only subsidiary top on the ridge. 

All this is, to a certain extent, cartographical pedantry — but there are a lot of cartographical pedants among the TAC 
readership. And it’s irritating when lists such as Munro’s Tables, which are by their very nature pedantic, still don’t get it right. 
Which is why everyone should write off today and order their very own copy of the (hopefully) error-free TA Cit Tables...! 
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and they call it democracy... 


TAC (in the form of Alan Blanco and your editor) recently attended a momentous occasion in the annals of bagging. 18th 
March 1995 saw an ascent of Turner Cleuch Law in the Borders by Rowland Bowker. This was his 1000th Marilyn (British 
hill with a drop of 150m on all sides), and as such he may well be the first to reach the landmark. Perhaps only Hamish 
Brown could rival this — although Rowland’s spouse Ann is hot on the trail, with only another fifty-odd to go to reach four 
figures. The occasion was duly celebrated with champagne (which proved to be off and had to be poured instead over the 
highest tussock, there being no cairn), whilst much time was spent discussing access problems encountered by the Bowkers 
over their long and varied bagging career. It quickly — and sadly — came to light that difficulties are on the increase, as the 
following examples will hopefully demonstrate: 

(i) Cnap Chaochan Aitinn in the eastern Cairngorms, May 1994. Ann — whilst participating in the TGO Challenge — 
met Rowland on the summit, then accompanied him down to the track in Glen Avon where a landowner helpfully informed 
them that they couldn’t camp anywhere in Scotland without permission, that only the Glen Avon right-of-way itself was 
walkable hereabouts, and that the only place to stay was Faindouran bothy — camping outside was not allowed either. 

(ii) Movern, Sutherland, July 1994. A notice at the start of the estate road in from the east: “All climbers and walkers must 
report to head stalker before proceeding”. The Bowkers duly sought out said stalker, who wasn’t in. So along the excellent 
road they went, having lifted their bikes over a gate on which another sign read: “No unauthorised vehicles”. (What does 
this mean when it comes to bikes?) At Wagg, the missing stalker was encountered, but the Bowker’s polite enquiry as to 
where they should leave the bikes before going onto the hill was met only with a stern reprimand: they shouldn’t be there 
at all. The stalker also rather dumbly demanded to know how they had managed to get past the gate. Or perhaps he was just 
being a wag himself. 

(iii) Ben Vuirich, early 1995. Landowner again irate about use of track: “The Ordnance Survey had no right to mark that 
Land Rover track on their map. I didn’t give them permission to do that!” 

(iv) Beneath Law Kneis, 18th March 1995, morning — a recce of future Marilyn access (with no intention of actually 
going on the hill) prior to the 1000th. This was at the bridge across the Tima Water leading to the forestry plantations above 
Deephope (OS79, 277138). The Bowkers had gone only yards off the public road when they encountered a barking dog, 
then a barking landowner. The latter started ranting about “people like you’, before coming out with a choice phrase: “The 
Scottish right to roam is all finished now”. He also told them that the bridge was unsafe to cross — even though it patently 
wasn’t — and pursued them back to the car, on which he proceeded to bang with his fists. 

This last incident is perhaps the saddest of all. Here we have a harmless, bikeless, dogless couple, with nearly a century 
of combined hill-experience behind them, being accosted and lectured by some arrogant imbecile who invoked his 
(incorrect) knowledge of the law whilst demonstrating an easy willingness to break it himself. Just think how much he 
could have learned from taking time to talk with — rather that at — these invading yobs. Sad, sad, sad... 

On a lighter note, Rowland also tells of passing tarmacadam miles at the end of several Harris/Lewis hillwalks by 
counting discarded cans and bottles by the roadside. The average he came up with was an astounding 250 cans and 120 
bottles per mile! This somewhat undermines (or should that be underquarries?) the islanders’ claims of piety, abstinence 
and love of the land, and perhaps explains the abject lack of legitimate drinking dens between Tarbert and the dingy, rarely- 
open dive at Rodel. 

Fo 


On the theme of out-of-order landowners, we hear of local concern around Crieff about the attitude of the estate on the east 
side of Glen Turret. As folk will know, there is a metalled road up to the dam, built by the hydroboard in days of yore. This 
road then extends — although without of course access for cars — along the east shore of Loch Turret itself, with another 
branch usefully contouring back around the hillside to eventually approach the Sma’ Glen. A landowner named Gibbons 
has erected pseudo-official signs telling cyclists to keep off this popular spin, eg Private estate road. No bicycle access by 
order. (By whose order?) And Sheep farm. Walkers must adhere strictly to the hill roads and not detour from them for any 
reason. Yeah yeah. Gibbons also used to employ an aggressive shepherd (since sacked), who had a penchant for riding 
shotgun in his Shogun, and who two years back produced said weapon on encountering two fifteen-year-olds harmlessly 
pedalling along. (Such gun-toting is by no means unique: your editors were once accosted, in a layby on the A82 just south 
of Crianlarich, by a spotty-but-armed youth in a Land Rover down from Keilator farm.) Of course what makes the Turret 
situation doubly bad is that the roads to which Gibboas now lays claim were paid for by you and me, out of the public purse. 
Maybe he should stick to collecting stamps. 


gS 


Elsewhere, SCAPA (Scottish Campaign for Public Angling) have been 
busily countering the elitist exclusion orders introduced during years 
of laird-friendly Tory government. The most recent of these came in 
on 15th March and covers approximately 100,000 acres and 600 
lochs in North-West Sutherland — where rivers such as the Laxford 
and Duart already have zilch public access. As usual, the person who 
stands to gain most from this is the poor landowner — in this case the 
Duke of Westminster himself, Britain’s 7th richest person (who pre- 
sumably feels he has to keep up with the Sainsbury dynasty while 
staying ahead of quango winners and lottery chiefs). 
SCAPA secretary Derek Keith also passes on their new address: 

141/5, Hutchison Road, Edinburgh EH14 IPG, tel: 0131-443-5538. 
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Whilst musing on the great and the greedy, we note our old friend the Duke of Atholl has been in the papers yet again. Not 
content with angling for £400,000 in grants for planting trees on his land, the super-rich Duke has taken to charging walkers a 
fiver a time for driving up the bottom bit of the Glen Tilt road. This has in fact been happening for quite a while (Dalmunzie 
Hotel at Glenshee used to — and possibly still does — run a similar scam), and has now provoked cries of objection from 
various Perthshire officials and politicians. The more relevant point is of course whether cars should be allowed up there at 
all — but this is obviously not on the Duke’s agenda: he simply wants the cash. Just what is going on in this country? 
Unemployment everywhere, health service cuts, thousands living in crap housing — yet the Duke and his kind have neither 
qualm nor conscience about going grab grab grab. Mourners will doubtless one day be asked to pay for parking at his funeral. 


oS 


Less morosely, Alan Burnett writes from the Athens of the North to tell of an imminent meet of the Carn Cloich-mhuillin Society 
— dedicated to preserving the status and memory of Sir Shug’s intended last Munro rather than simply seeing it amalgamated 
as a top of Beinn Bhrotain. The Society intends to climb its eponymous hill as part of the third Great Scottish Climb on 27th 
May 1995 — one of the now-annual “put someone on every Munro” charity bagfests. Alan thus requests any TAC reader not 
already down for a Munro that day (ie don’t switch if you’re already booked elsewhere) to meet with him at the Linn of Dee car 
park (OS43 / 065898) around 0820 hours — last boots on by 0850 for a 0900 start. Assemble at a light green LWB Safari Land 
Rover, reg RIJ 27. Novices and well-behaved dogs are welcome, as are big names like M Gray and T Weir. GSC3 is raising 
money for Cancer Research, so the bunnet will doubtless be passed round at some point. 


g5 


Plenty of feedback in the NTS / Glen Coe debate on the letters pages, but it’s perhaps also worth mentioning a parallel case in 
Ireland. A half-built visitor centre in the Burren National Park met with such protest (from the WWF and Plantlife among others) 
that the government sent in the demolition crew. Cheers all round — although the WWF haven't stopped there, proposing to 
obtain a European Court ruling on abuse of EU funds. Would that such stridency found its way across the Irish Sea. 
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Latest CWCD (Credit Where Credit’s Due): praise be to the landowners / maintainers who erect access-friendly “Please walk our 
woods and hills” signs. Two of these have recently been spotted — on the south side of little-but-lovely Moncreiffe Hill near 
Perth (at around OS58 / 132207), and on the Glen Cia-aig approach to Meall na Teanga (OS34 / 181898). 
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And finally, with the Mar Lodge saga finally — hopefully — resolved, this leaves only the Bosnian war and Prince Andrew’s 
parentage as the world’s enduring dilemmas. The NTS will oversee things, although with the estate still run as a stalking 
concern and with no hint of the much needed deer cull. Given the admission by an NTS Senior Ranger on p16 that the Glencoe 
Visitor Centre was a mistake, it will be interesting to see exactly what, if any, newbuild projects spring up west of Braemar. 


Across: 


1 Rains about leaf or island (4,2, 5) TAC Xword No.15 — by Shaggy 


6 Fringilla coelebs apparently, they fly (17) 


8 Larva or fairy (5) —<—$—— 
9 Grass in the waters edge (5) || 

10 Not even strange (3) | 

11 Dark Scottish (3) | a 


12 Used as a white border into gardens (5) 

13 Long resident in rivers (3) 

15 Constructed (4) 

17 Vegetable recycle minus a hundred (6) 

20 Wets red hair about a traditional fabric (6,5) 


Down: 
1 On A837, the road to Conival (77) 
2 Falls and rots in woods (4, 5) 

3 Barrels of black gold found here (8) 
4 Loch Hournside settlement (9) 

5 Make wet again (9) 

7 Perspective of the highlands (7) 

14 Initially, the European Union (1,7) 
16 To blunder right into this (3) 

18 Rule for southem Scottish hill (3) 
19 Sounds like dear eggs (3) 
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Solution Xword No.14 (TAC20) 


across: 7 am fasarinen, 6 granite city, 8 halibut, 9 solan, 70 nasal, 12 science, 13 red, 14 sloughed 
down: 7 argyillshire, 2 flash floods, 3 shielings, 4 reed bunting, 5 neist, 7 yodeller, 77 sense 
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Mucdo's Wi Nwaiking 1s 
evetently curtailed by a 
FRACTURED PELVIs. 


It's sfrange There are normally 
only TWo WAYS to Jet a Fracture 
[iKE this. And one of them 

your Seems to be excluded 


During MAGNETIC 

RESONANCE IMAGING.. 
Sothaf's Where that 

tentpes wert To! 


BOLT-ON™ BAGCER 


| Think the best Way te treat 
You Would be to Fit What we 
octors call An EXTERNAL FIXATOR 


| could roll down The hill here 


Aithoughit looks @ hit fearsome 
in, about thirty Seconds... 


iF Wil give the bones strength 


roblem 's 
cteepik It the bottom: 


_ 


WARRECK Oy THE SWAN © 1995 


ere! 


=e Y a 


Alternotively | now have a 
PERMANENT Hepat 


ie 


Ale 


Carefully, Murdo picks out 
a quide Who has no 
connection with JOHN 


tir w 
Tempting fate (or the TAC artist) 
+o think about the... IN PUNN ? 


ENERGY at the bottom & possi} 
2ven Arve me up the neve hill: 
| could see all the Mamores in 
a dey with veh a device!! ** 


THE BLONIC LONG JOHNS 
will realise how Sad 


In a sfronge virke 
ELE CTROMAGNETISM ) 
Mucdo's fixator act as an 
aerial for RADIO SIGNALS. 
These are rectified by the 
lucky lUmp of coal he always 

Carries and his Cagovie acts as 
Q& RUDIMENTARY LOUDSPEAKER. 


¥ OK, Murdo... | guess 
you're on a ledge. 


nll i 


1: Wy wy ll MMi 
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The Scottish Series as we thespians call it has 
been a fair success for BBC Scotland. Piloting a 
careful course between the mildewed rocks of 
Strathblair and the foggy whirlpool of Para Handy, 
Andrea Calderwood has come up with a 
decent hour’s worth — banishing all memories 
of her execrable Golden Cagoule venture. 

My first intent on seeing the trailers full of Heilan’ Coos and Westies was to watch HMacb for the views and try to 
tolerate the couthy sub-Localheroism. Heartbeat in the heather looked on the cards. This has not been the case. 
Dark and quirky sides exist to most of the principal characters. The two Lachies in particular reached a high-point, 
reciting their Spanish tape in the car — Lachie junior recites the English as well: “Miya nama ees Lachie Junior”. And 
of course Robert Carlisle — “greatest actor of his generation”, “thinking woman's bannock” etc etc... 

There is a slight case of “the Scottish Repertory”, but in some cases it is welcome — it’s good to see the drummer 
out of Tutti Frutti again. 

So what's our beef? Of what do we l’accuse? A blatant steal from the TAC copyright canon of Murdo Munro ©, 
that’s all: 

Robert Carlisle is emaciated. Robert Carlisle tokes on joints in the polis back shop with the doc. 
Murdo is emaciated. Murdo smokes “herbal cigarette” in TAC I 3. 

But for the clincher we had to wait for the last episode: 

An ex-military man is leading a bunch of executives up a hill to teach them team spirit. John Ridgway — fair 
enough, TAC has no copyright on him. But he is wearing a black beret — exactly as drawn by the Swan’s fair hand. 
And what of the dramatic scenes on “McPherson's Point”? Ridgway dangles and attempts are made by himself, then 
by Hamish — successfully — to cut the rope with a serrated knife. Where did they get this interesting plot twist? 
TAC 12 we allege!!!’ Ridgway cuts Murdo’s © rope with a serrated knife. 

Hence J’accuse... Hamish Macbeth. 


Perkin Warbeck 


...and since the leaves and Wisden’s 
Almanack are both out... 


’ Differences between Scottish 
hills and Australian cricketers 


I Australian cricketers traditionally have baggy green caps. 
Scottish hills traditionally have boggy green bottoms. 


2 The most recent state to gain entry to Australia’s Sheffield 
Shield (their main domestic competition) is Tasmania. The most 
recent addition to hillwalking magazines has been The Angry 
Corrie — said to provoke TACmania amongst some of its more 
crazed adherents. 


3 Several current Aussie stars are named after Scottish hills. Best known is peroxide googly merchant Seana Bharne, 
who lines up alongside Glenn McGrath Heights and Paul Creiffel. Waiting in the wings are Victoria’s RJ Herman-Law, 
SG Law of Queensland — and MW Ridgway, son of Murdo’s chum-noire John. 


4 In days gone by there were Joe “Tharsuinn” Travers, Tom “Vauxhall” Veivers (what baggers used to drive before 
they invited the Sierra), Peter “Stay in the tent and” Sleep, AE Trott-behind-a-boulder-after-too-much-curry, Herbert 
visit-the-Ironmonger-when-your-crampons-break, Bill Woodfull-of-bloody-rabbits, Dav Whatmore-ups-before-we-can- 
go-down? and Martin don’t-ever-ever-go-to-Kent. Best of all was the early seventies team, which not only featured 
Keith Stac Pollaidh and Paul “Ben” Sheahan, but also of course the great Greg Chappell. What’s he got to do with hills, 
you may ask? Well, TAC’s own Alan Blanco was recently rummaging through the map library (as he does) when he was 
astonished to discover what lies at NY802003 on the (admittedly English) Pathfinder Sheet SD89/NY 80... 


5 Most Scottish walkers know that on no account should they cross the English Border, since they would then have 
nothing to climb. Similarly, all cricketers know better than to cross former Aussie captain Allan Border — aka Mr 
Grumpy — as they would then most likely get a can of XXXX tipped over their head, or worse. 
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16 JUNE 1995 


Hen IDAY 


HILL HEIGHTS STARTING [1| WILL START 


Map users are reminded that June 16th 1995 is National Height Day, when the Ordnance Survey will insert an 
“8” after the first digit of the height of most British hills. For example, Ben Nevis, currently 1344m, will become 
18344m, and Lochnagar, currently 1155m, will become 18155m. Three-figure heights will be similarly affected 
— such that Ben Cleuch will change from 721m to 7821m. But two-figure and single-figure heights (mainly 
confined to the Albion shires) will stay unchanged. Thus Great Pickle Tor in Shropshire will remain at 5m. 
Due to the amount of usage they receive, five hills will have completely new heights altogether: Ben Lawers 
switching from 1214m to 18962m, Ben Lomond from 974 to 58619, The Cobbler from 884 to 98104, Cairn 
Gorm 1245 to 78674, and Nottingham 0602 to 0115. 

Anyone still using the old heights after June 16th will be able to exchange their maps, cost-free, for nice new 
updated editions.* 

These new heights will bring Britain into line with the EU, where Alpine peaks such as Mont Blanc have had 
five-figure heights for many years. 

Further to these changes, the Ordnance Survey intends to insert an extra “8” into the price of all Ordnance 
Survey maps, such that the current Landranger sheets costing £4.50 will increase to £48.50. This should, 
however, prove to be the last price rise until later in 1995. 


* This offer only applies until 12.07a.m. on June 16th. Thereafter updated maps will have to be paid for full price. 


AT (22 Neo} TYING UP SMALL 
Reo LOOSE ENDS 


deca oa Robert Craig 


We were at the Whangie, when the inevitable happened. 


itil Giuliana had mistaken the route next to the descent route for 

= the descent route itself, and was perched just above an over- 

— —_—J hang. The sun had long since set, and we were trying to swing 

aii —_—_ a rope to her through the gloom when a small voice came 

Bion ee up from the darkness: “Daddy, look where I’ve got to!” 

ro er He was going to have to be looked after properly. Besides, 

% 4 I would need someone to lead the hard bits when I was too 
old for them. 


Now, the problem with protecting a small child climbing is 
the difficulty of fixing a rope to it. A climbing rope is too stiff 
to tie to a small person directly, and adult harnesses or waist 
belts are just too big. I decided to make something. 

The something had to be simple and secure. The obvious first idea, a waist belt, didn’ t work — small children don’t 
have waists — so a chest harness seemed the best idea. The stress-carrying member of a chest harness is the belt; the 
shoulder straps merely hold the belt in place, so an old camera strap was good enough for them. The belt was the 
interesting part. 25mm tape as used for slings seemed ideal (and a rainbow-coloured sample appealed to the intended 
victim), but no-one made an adequately strong buckle. 


The design of a buckle is not simple, as the forces on 
it are complicated. A one-ton minimum breaking strain 
seemed a good design aim. The conventional buckle is 
two holes joined together with metal, like this: 
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The belt passes through the buckle like this: 


The three verticals are heavily loaded in shear, and the horizontals have a combination of compressive and bending 
stresses. A design with equal cross-sections in every member looked aesthetically right, and with this configuration 
the most significant stress is the bending of the horizontal member. For a25mm belt and a high strength stainless steel 
(321 S12, 33 tons/square inch) the dimensions ended up as: 


44mm 


— 


Hacking this out of a lump of stainless steel was not easy. Ordinary non-stainless steel would have been easier to 
cut, but is less decorative and would have gone rusty. I was careful to put large blend radii on the internal corners 
to avoid stress concentrators, and I rounded the sharp edges externally for comfort and internally to avoid cutting the 
belt material. 

Analysing the strength of a piece of metal is a straightforward engineering problem with textbook solutions. 
However, I couldn’t find any books about the strength of sewn joints. The sewing books in the library were more 
concerned with neat pleats and stylish buttonholes than about whether the clothes would stay together. Eventually, 
I decided to experiment. Stitches made by a sewing machine look like this: 


I simulated one stitch with two interlinked loops of strong button thread and hung a small plastic bucket from the 
lower loop. I poured water into the bucket until the thread broke. This happened when the water and bucket weight 
about 9kg. Repeating this gave quite consistent results; the variation was only about +20%. This suggested that 110 
stitches were needed to meet the one ton breaking strain requirement. To give a safety margin and to allow for uneven 
stress distribution, I used 1000 stitches, which sounds a lot but is only a few minutes work with a sewing machine. 

Although I was confident with the design, it seemed wise to test it. At the time, I had access to an industrial sewing 
machine, but I could have tested the belt by hanging it from the garage roof and lowering a car onto it from a jack. For 
the test, I made up a sample using the real buckle and real stitches and, for economy, some tape from an abandoned 
abseil sling. The test set-up was cruder than it should have been, and the belt was tensioned between sharp-edged bars 
rather than round bars. The old tape tore at one of the sharp edges at 1100 kg load, which seemed an adequate 
vindication of the design. There was no slip in the lacing of the tape through the buckle, nor any damage to the 
stitching, though the arms of the buckle bent by about 5°. 

How did the real belt work in use? The victim (and his mother) seemed happy with it, and I was a lot happier when 
he used it rather than scrambling about unroped. It was important to tie the rope on directly rather than using a 
karibiner, to avoid a smack in the face from the Krab when tension came suddenly on the rope. 

Anyone copying this should be aware that, although what I have described was intended to be an honest piece of 
mechanical engineering, it comes with a “big boy guarantee” — you're a big boy now; don’t come back and complain 
if it doesn’t work. You should also remember that a light weight falling on an adult climbing rope stops in a shorter 
distance and therefore with a bigger jerk than a heavy weight, as the rope stretches less. 
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Hi-tech reviews: 


(i) Landscape Explorer 

The wee grey picture is a view of Kilimanjaro from the south: 
Kibo crater on the left, Mawenzi on the right. | knocked it 
together in under an hour, using Landscape Explorer and 
a bit-mapped chart of the mountain imported from an atlas 
program. Then, of course, | had to spend three hours fiddling around with Paintshop Pro to convert the very beautiful 
on-screen colour image into the rather poor grey-scale which you see before you. (Hey, you want nice pictures, go 
buy The Great Outdoors, OK?) 

Some will recall that LE has graced these pages before (TAC! 8, p9), but Version 3 is sufficiently advanced to merit 
another mention. So here’s one of those patronising Q&A sessions so beloved by computer journalists: 

What does it do? It takes contour information and converts it to a three-dimensional landscape model, which you 
can then view from any direction. If you can scan a map, or get a map image from an atlas program, then LE will trace 
contours automatically for you. If you can’t import the contours, you can draw them freehand yourself. Once you’ve 
made your three-dimensional landscape, you can add different terrains (forest, rock, sand, etc) in different colours. 

What else? If you buy the LE Pro version, you can drape bit-mapped images over the generated landscape, and/or 
superimpose simple line drawings using LE Pro’s drawing tools. 

And? LE can import USGS and Ordnance Survey data files. LE Pro adds the options of handling Vistapro files and 
exporting to AutoCAD. Both versions let you generate simple fly-round animations. 

Jings. Where can | get this? LE is shareware. Cybernauts can download it from CompuServe on the WINSHARE 
forum (Map/Travel/Vacation), or via the Internet from Simtel: look for land301.zip under win3/gis at oak.oakland.edu. 
If the last sentence is gibberish to you, then you are probably a grown-up person with a real life, and you should 
just write to WoolleySoft, Humblesknowe Cottage, Ramoyle, Dunblane FKI5 OBA, or telephone 0786-825406. 
Send e-mail to 100332.2 104@compuserve.com. 

Can I run it on my Sinclair Spectrum? Don't be daft; it runs under Windows 3.1. You'll need at least a 386 processor 
and 4MB RAM. 486DX and 8MB are strongly recommended for the Pro version. 

How much will it set me back? From WoolleySoft, a fiver gets you an unregistered copy of LE, or a demo of LE Pro to 
play with. If you like it, then it’s £40 to register LE and (gulp) £100 to buy LE Pro. (Registration brings you product 
support, the animation viewer program, new colour schemes and the peace of mind that comes with the knowledge 
that you are not the sort of person who takes things without paying for them.) 

So what’s the verdict? It’s a good program, it does what it says it’s going to do, and the product support (mail/phone/ 
e-mail) is terrific. Test drive a copy today. 

GRANT HUTCHISON 


(ii) CASIO ATC-1000 — Iain Johnston 


The Casio ATC-1000 is an absolutely indispensable piece of hillwalking and mountaineering hardware. It is a watch 
(yes, a watch). As with most digital watches, the ATC-1000 tells the time, has a chronograph accurate to 1/100 of a 
second, and it can bleep irritatingly every hour if your cranial capacity is sufficiently paltry to require such a function. 
This, however, is the extent of the similarity between the ATC-1000 and other watches. 

The ATC-1000 has a barometer which displays the current atmospheric pressure in either millibars or inches of 
mercury. The change in atmospheric pressure over the last 24 hours is displayed on a graph. The more meteorologically 
minded of you will realise that this enables the prediction of weather changes, although simply unzipping your tent and 
looking out is another method of forecasting. 

The thermometer measures the temperature of the watch in °C or °F. This is not as useful as it initially seems, as the 
watch does not measure the surrounding temperature. Therefore after wearing the watch you can expect the reading to 
be approximately 30°C. Worn on your wrist outdoors, it will only be useful to predict the onset of hypothermia — that 
is of course assuming you can see it under your jacket. Solution: strap it over your jacket or to your rucksack. 

This watch has a compass. It points north and gives the bearing in degrees simply by pressing the big button at the 
bottom. This is easy to do with gloves on, but awkward to line up accurately. It is capable of being recalibrated, you can 
make the compass’s north match grid north. It is able to inform you of magnetic abnormalities, making it a compass that 
you can trust on the Cuillin ridge when the mist has come down. You can save five bearings with the time they were taken 
in memory. If you find you are lost, merely call up the memory to find out the direction you went and when, then simply 
follow the readings backwards. Naturally, if you had used the compass correctly in the first place you would not be lost. 

The ATC-1000 has an altimeter which displays height calculated using atmospheric pressure in either metres or feet. 
It is best to reset every time you cross a known height. Change in altitude over the last 24 minutes is shown on a graph. 
As well as five time alarms, the watch has an altitude alarm showing percentage distance between start height and the 
desired height. A quick glance shows how you are doing. The watch can be set to record height and temperature every 
fifteen minutes, with the information then reviewed in graph form, showing height at any time as a percentage of the 
difference between highest and lowest heights over the duration of the recording. This is, of course, useless on the hill. 

The ATC-1000 looks absolutely stonking, we are talking something out of the Starship Enterprise here. It is a watch 
that will get you noticed, or get the watch noticed anyway. And the price, well how can a price be put on such an 
essential piece of navigational equipment? My advice is get someone to give it to you for Christmas. You’!I never regret 
it, and as long as you don’t have to fork out the £129.99, who cares? I certainly don’t. 
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Lo-tech review: Sex in the Outdoors — a humorous approach to recreation, by & BEOErt Rose and Buck 
Tilton 86pp. ICS Books £4.99. Reviewed by Gavin Smith. : 


The whole idea of sex in the hills is a dark undercurrent that has swirled through the pages of TAC on many occasions. 
Consider away back in TAC3, “Perversions of the Scottish Hills No.| — The Snow Bath”, in which an unnamed pedestrian 
frolics naked in the snow. Oh aye. Or the cartoon on TACS, p12. Or even Mike Madden's letter in TAC 10, where he tells of his 
club, SIMISG — Sex In Mountains Involves Shedding Gear. 

TAC’s mutterings have reached America, and lo and behold the Yankees have produced the ultimate guidebook for 
all budding Ben-bonkers. Who says TAC has no influence? The book is an antidote to the acres of glossy Munrobagging 
dross clogging up bookshops the length and breadth of the land. It gives an elegant two-fingered salute to the increasing 
commercialisation of outdoor sports.And for that we should be thankful. 

The book bills itself as the ultimate guide to outdoor sex:‘A humorous and fun look at a common camping skill. Everything 
you wanted to know about sex in the outdoors but were afraid to ask. From the history of sex to the reasons for sexual 
contact in tents, this book is thoughtful and provocative.” It considers an environmental perspective to sex in the outdoors, 
saying that it is the ultimate expression of ecosensitivity: “strip poker for example is far less disruptive than strip mining”. 
And also in outdoor sex, the view is better than indoor sex. 

We are given detailed points to ponder, eg weight of the rucksack which is considered in relation to how much energy it will 
leave you with at the end of the day. The wonder of sleeping bags that can be zipped together is considered along with mood 
creation with campfires and even physical and mental training. 

Dangers are considered later, with emphasis on prevention of hypothermia, frostbite and sunburn. Altitude problems are 
looked at too, although this is unlikely to be a problem on a mighty windswept top in Galloway. Marauding animals are also 
touched upon, although being American the book considers bears ahead of biting insects. If only they knew. 

Outdoor sex etiquette and, ahem, risk prevention techniques are discussed, although 
this seems a token gesture after previous discussion of climbers fornicating on mountain 
ledges (see the section on “Laying while belaying” for further details). The book ends with 
a few narratives of experience that make Richard Gilbert's “Big Walks” seem a little run-of- 
the-mill by comparison. | shudder to think what Poucher would have made of them. 

This book is a good belly laugh, and should be compulsory reading for all outdoor folk. 
In the words of the authors: “If anybody takes anything in this book seriously, they could 
be in serious trouble because | — Life is far too short to be taken seriously.And 2 — If 
anything in this book bears any resemblance to anything true, it is a serious mistake. 
These words are intended to be entertainment. If the reader gets any ideas, that's great! 
But don't try this stuff in your own backyard, kids... at least not without adult supervision.” 

If this masterpiece had been entered for the Booker Prize, Kelman would have had 
no chance! 


Dear TAC, 


As to your pop group question of 
whether anyone can beat 10:10 for 
Portishead (TAC22, p15), it can be 
equalled by Big Country while 
Cyndi Lauper comes in at 11:11 and 
The Jackson Five manage a respect- 
able 13:14. 


Yours, 
Stuart Benn 
Inverness 


(Sg RS sa ee] 
Dear TAC, 


Re the “Portishead Challenge”, I can 
manage one 9:9 (German band 
Rheingold) and one 10:10 (Slough- 
based Mournblade). If you include 
solo musicians, then I can manage 
12:12 with a fascinating character by 
the name of Holger Czukay, formerly 
with mega-influential German band 
Can. His credentials include an album 
entitled On the way to the peak of 
normal, a track on his album Radio- 


Wave Surfer called “Through the 
Freezing Snow’, and living for three 
years in a shopping trolley just out- 
side Hamburg. Sounds like some sort 
of TAC icon, doesn’t he?! 


Yours, 
Roderick Manson 
Blairgowrie 


Ed. — And I thought I was sad... 
SSS eee 
Dear TAC, 


Surely Roy Turnbull (TAC2/, p19) 
cannot be serious in suggesting The 
Cheviot be granted Corbett status? 
Has he ever been up it? We have 
enough boggy Corbetts of our own 
thank you, without importing this 
megabog to bag. 

However, he does raise a very 
important principle. As Swansea, 
Cardiff and Wrexham — 5:7, 6:7 and 
7:7 incidentally! — all play in the 
“Englished” League (anagram), 
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then perhaps NoDowns should be 
considered the highest summit in 
Oilban? 


Yours, 
Alan Blanco 
Glasgow 


PS — There is something lacking 
in your numerical notation scheme. 
Clearly Phil Babb is not the same 
as Desmond Tutu, yet both are 2:4. 
Similarly, while 3:9 adequately 
describes Wet Wet Wet, I feel it does 
not fully capture the fivewness of 
fellow popsters Bow Wow Wow. 
Some further research is required in 
this field. 


PPS — Do you know of any cure for 
this kind of thing? I’m getting worse. 


Ed. —There’s a current Albion chess 
grandmaster named John Nunn — 
whose 2:5 finish includes a 
tremendous four n’s out of five — 
whilst the chief Glasgow Rambler is 
the near-perfect Bobby Robb! 


Dear TAC, 


As the author of the National Trust 
for Scotland’s booklet on Percy 
Unna (the Trust’s mountaineering 
benefactor), and as one researching 
a book about Unna, might I congratu- 
late Ian McConnell (TAC22, p18) 
on his trenchant analysis of the 
breaking of Unna’s wishes in Glen 
Coe. It is only by a constant airing 
of these blemishes that the Trust 
will adhere to Unna’s wishes that 
“natural” management prevail. (Ian 
has made one slip: it was Kintail, not 
Ben Lawers, that was Unna’s personal 
gift although Unna money was used 
at Ben Lawers.) 

The Unna issue is an ongoing 
debate, particularly with the Trust 
getting Mar Lodge. All of Unna’s 
wishes have now been broken at the 
Trust’s mountain properties. Every 
time an Unna rule has been broken, 
the mountain property has suffered. 
I know of no case where breaking an 
Unna rule has been beneficial. 

Some blemishes — like giving an 
owner or neighbour the go-ahead to 
shoot deer for sport (not the cull) — 
have been kept from the membership. 
The latest such episode involved the 
Trust obtaining the West Affric estate. 
The selling owner is being allowed 
to shoot for a limited period as part of 
an advantageous selling price. Most 
people would accept that as a means 
to an end and because of the time 
limit. But this aspect of the deal was 
notin the Trust’s press release, nor in 
the Trust’s newsletter. Staff are slow 
— to put it mildly — to extol Unna’s 
virtues, yet the perceptiveness of 
this generous man is being increas- 
ingly appreciated in wider circles. 
A so-called history of the Trust’s 
mountains was sent by Trust HQ to 
the media in jubilee year. It didn’t 
mention Unna once, a man whose 
gifts amount to over £1 million in 
modern money terms. This issue needs 
therapeutic publicity, and Ian 
McConnell and TAC are to be 
congratulated. 


Yours sincerely, 

Rennie McOwan 

Stirling 

Sa Se ee onsen DER SHEN| 


Dear TAC, 


I should like to have the opportunity 
to reply to Ian McConnell’s letter in 
TAC22. (Pll bet you never thought 
NTS staff read TAC — well, quite a 
few of us do.) First of all, let’s get a 
few things straight: 

1 The 1935 purchase was not led by 
Unna; it was an NTS initiative, 
although SMC members certainly 
made contributions. Unna came on 
the scene in 1936 when Dalness was 
put on the market. 

2 In the eyes of many people, 
Glencoe is not, nor was it in 1935, in 
a wild, primitive or unspoilt state. 
Ecologically it was and is a shadow 
of its former self — due to the activi- 
ties of sheep and deer. The Trust’s Act 
of Parliament of 1935 stated that its 
aims were the preservation (now 
universally accepted to mean conser- 
vation) of, among other things, 
“animal and plant life”. I know Unna 
read this and must have accepted it, 
long before he wrote the letter of 23rd 
November 1937. 

3 The Trust does not take perverse 
enjoyment from having to ask 
people not to camp in some places or 
to stop using the countryside as a 
latrine. We are not solely here to 
provide an adventure playground for 
the mountaineers who come for a 
short period and then go away 
leaving rubbish, sewage, erosion, ill 
feeling and a whole host of other 
problems behind them. My staff and 
I are all members of a local commu- 
nity who actually have to live and 
work in the Glen — and deal with the 
after-effects of all these visitors. And 
do not bring out the old chestnut of 
“Oh, it is not the real mountaineers, 
or climbers or whoever — it is the 
walkers and grockles from south of 
the border”, etc etc. There are good 
and bad in every group. 

4 Unna’s principles are always taken 
seriously and are only “changed” 
after full consultation with MCofS 
and SMC etc. 

5 Kintail, not Ben Lawers, was Unna’s 
personal gift to the Trust. 

6 Unna did not say “No new build- 
ings of any kind may be erected” — 
was this misrepresentation of him by 
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the SMC? He was quite happy with 
hotels in Glen Etive, if the need arose. 
It might also be worth mentioning 
that Unna did specifically mention 
“'..and especially, that no shelter of 
any kind be built’, but I note that 
since then we seem to have acquired 
acouple of club huts — for neither of 
which can we find any record of 
approval having been given by the 
Trust. What was that about people in 
glass houses? 

Now to deal with the visitor centre 
and car park. Yes, I think that most 
people would accept that, in retro- 
spect, this was a mistake. Hence the 
decision to move the visitor centre. 
However, we make no apology for 
trying to make some money from 
people who visit the Glen. Glencoe 
does not run itself free of charge — it 
costs, and any surplus made is used 
for the conservation of Glencoe. 
Incidentally, the only car park created 
by the Trust is the one at the visitor 
centre. None of the others were our 
doing. In fact we will shortly be 
examining the subject in conjunction 
with the roads authority, SNH and the 
local community in order to provide 
asolution which will meet the require- 
ments of safety, landscape and, of 
course, those needing to park. 

We also make no apology for our 
footpath work — other than to say 
that some of the older techniques 
would not be used today and will be 
replaced in due time. Our statutory 
duty is to conserve the area and this 
includes preventing further damage 
caused by people walking over the 
land. This has been greatly supported 
by SNH, SMT, the local enterprise 
company and many individuals. Of 
course we would rather not have to 
do this work, but we live in a real 
world. Incidentally, if you look, you 
can still see the damaged vegetation 
along the route people followed from 
the road to the river in the days of 
Murray’s visit. 

Now bridges. First of all, let’s 
remember that there was already a 
bridge 100 yards upstream of today’s 
bridges even in Unna’s day, and the 
new bridges were provided at the 
request of local people who acted as 
the forerunner of the present day 
rescue team — remember that people 
have to live and work here 365 days 
a year. They did not request a sheep 
transporter, as in Glen Etive, and it 


was not regarded as a pathetic excuse 
(with all that implies about their 
efforts); the Trust took it as a serious 
request given that people had died 
unnecessarily. 

And finally the Clachaig Flats. 
Gradually, over the years, the 
problem associated with the camping 
there became intolerable. The river 
was being used as a toilet, as was the 
wood behind the Clachaig. Each year 
we remove nearly 100 bags of 
rubbish from the site. This costs us 
both in time and extra fees charged 
by the local authority. People were 
stealing timber from An Torr as well 
as cutting down the alders below the 
hotel and trying to burn them green 
(people are also cutting down the 
Caledonian pines in Glen Etive for 
the same purpose), and the fires they 
do manage to light inevitably 
damage the flora which go to make 
up the SSSI. Over and above this, we 
received complaints from the local 
community, the local authority and, 
not least, the owners of the Clachaig 
Inn about the situation. There are 
also very real worries about how the 
emergency services might not be able 
to get down the road due to all the 
illegally parked cars on the road and 
verges. If mountaineers want to keep 
the Glen “primitive for all time’, then 
I would suggest they camp where they 
will do no damage. 


Clachaig Flats 


We all know why people camp at 
the Clachaig — it has little to do with 
high moral values about wilderness 
or not using official sites — it is 
principally because it is close to the 
Inn. Combined with this, the Trust has 
a stated policy of expanding the 
native woodland cover in the Glen, 
and the Clachaig Flats are one of a 
number of areas targeted for the 
re-establishment of woodland. 


In closing, can I say that we always 
welcome informed debate on these 
issues, and I would urge anyone who 
feels strongly about this to contact 
us on the property or, even better, to 
join the NTS and make your point at 
the AGM or to your local member of 
the Trust Council. 


Yours, 

Derrick Warner 

Senior Ranger and Property Manager 
NTS, 

Glencoe 


Dear TAC, 


About that letter from Ian McConnell 
in the last TAC. The other day I was 
talking to a guy when a dog crapped 
on the pavement nearby. “Look at 
that,” said your man, “these pet dogs 
are useless buggers — just bags of 
shit.” Which, of course, is exactly 
what we all are. 

The fact that some of that which 
goes in must come out has caused big 
trouble since the beginning of time. 
Shit has spread diseases. For centu- 
ries it rained down on passers-by in 
the streets of rapidly-expanding 
towns, where disposal is still a 
massive problem. 

Where you get people, you get 
shit; the more people, the more shit. 
And that is one reason why I have not 
camped on the Glen Coe flats for 20 
years. 

Who could have forecast, before 
the “new” road went in around 1938, 
that scores of thousands of vehicles 
would be hurtling through the glen 
only 30 years later? 

Who could have forecast how 
important the tourist industry would 
become to previously-isolated 
communities? 

Who could have forecast that the 
few hardy climbers and walkers who 
made long, cold bus trips to the glen 
would be replaced by vanloads of 
glee-clubs with hundreds of fancy 
tents? 

To get to the nitty-gritty: let’s say 
that 20000 campers a year use the 
floor of the glen. Let’s say that 3000 
will be able to hold on until they can 
relieve themselves at the Clachaig 
and the Kingshouse of a morning, 
and that a further 3000 will wait until 
they get on the hill. 
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Apart from the few who might be 
constipated, that would leave 14000 
piles of crap around favoured 
camping areas (ie near water courses 
and not too far from the pub). This is 
obviously unacceptable. 

Any rectifying measures that might 
be taken would infuriate one or more 
interested parties. Banning vehicles 
from stopping anywhere between the 
Black Mount and Ballachulish so 
that people would have to carry their 
gear in would bankrupt hotels and 
be rejected by the Tourist Board; 
building little loos near said favoured 
camping areas would send folk 
like Ian McConnell into paroxysms 
of rage. 

Last time I was in the States they 
were experimenting with solar loos 
— about 15ft high which had to be 
mounted by climbing four steps; OK 
in thick woodland, but would look 
pretty bizarre in the Coe. 

Ian is right, of course, about that 
stupid bridge over the river, about the 
bloody signposts and about the 
Lawers centre, which should be 
removed. But I don’t see any alterna- 
tives to official camping sites — 
although these should be free as they 
are in some parts of the States. 

But the sad fact is that for 50 years 
Ihave watched many of my favourite 
places being destroyed by a wave of 
humanity and associated rubbish 
and crap. One can get a little tired 
of writing angry letters and articles; 
winning a few skirmishes while 
knowing that the war is being lost. 

Every year, it seems, there is some 
new manifestation of human idiocy 
and ignorance, not the least of which 
is the menace of BIG PARTIES of up 
to 30 people... Laramie Loafers who 
will park 15 tents around bothies 
which they use as cookhouses, 
havens from midges or foul weather 
alternatives. 

Result: shit is thick in the Gorms, 
especially near the Shelter Stone 
and the bothies at the Fords of Avon 
and Corrour. (What bothies? — 
Bothidian-fearing Ed.) Last summer 
I saw from afar, wringing my hands, 
about a dozen people ranging along 
the shore of Etchachan looking for 
somewhere to crap. They were still 
camped there two days later, so 
one can assume that one party had 
deposited 30 new piles of shit along 
what was, not so long ago, one of the 
world’s purest stretches of water. 


I fear the game’s a bogey — 
worldwide. How many stories or TV 
documentaries on the environment 
have you read or seen recently 
that haven’t ended with dreaded 
statements like, “But now, all this is 
threatened by mining/drilling/burn- 
ing’? Does anyone really believe that 
events such as the Rio Summit are 
anything more than sops to public 
opinion? 

As for the public, how many in 
the affluent nations are prepared to 
sacrifice even one luxury to support 
the causes to which they pay lip- 
service? The Third World is ruled out 
altogether. It has to exploit any 
resources to the full — to repay debts 
to the World Bank or IMF, which are, 
of course, controlled by the said 
affluent nations. 

We Northern Europeans have to 
accept most of the blame for this state 
of affairs. It was largely our sort who 
pillaged and abused the potential 
paradise of what is now the United 
States and Canada. 

The following was spoken many 
years ago by a Wintu holy woman in 
California. And things have got a lot 
worse since then: 

“We don’t chop down the trees. We 
only use dead wood. But the White 
people plow up the ground, pull 
down the trees, kill everything. The 
spirit of the land hates them. They 
saw up the trees. That hurts them. 
They blast rocks and scatter them on 
the ground. The rock says “Don’t. You 
are hurting me.’ But the White 
people pay no attention. How can the 
spirit of the earth like the White man? 
Everywhere the White man has 
touched it, it is sore.” 


Yours, 
Jack Wills 
Isle of Seil 


Pala Sh IS el onal 
Dear TAC, 


Following my letter to TAC22, I was 
specifically asked by the NTS to 
attend a meeting on Glencoe. In my 
letter I had queried the NTS “inter- 
pretation” and disregard of Percy 
Unna’s rules for the Glen when he 
gifted them it. One would think that 
the meeting in Glencoe village (on 
12th April) was to discuss similar 
issues. Wrong. 

Various logistical problems were 
conspiring to keep me from the meet- 
ing, and I had doubts about whether 


I'd be able to attend. Overshadowing 
this, however, was a responsibility 
not only to myself but to my kids and 
anyone else hoping to discover what 
I discovered in Glencoe some fifteen 
years ago. Its management is an issue 
of enormous importance. 

When me and big Jenny Davidson 
(see TACS, p16 — Ed.), with my wife 
along as our bouncer, finally made it 
up to the Glen, our first sight was not 
the Aonach Eagach or Aonach Dubh’s 
scary cliffs, but three new No 
Camping signs Clachaig landlord Mr 
Daynes has had his boy erect across 
from the pub. It was only right, I 
reasoned to myself, that we should 
encounter yet another insidious 
insult to our enjoyment of the Glen, 
having arrived to discuss the issue of 
access with the NTS. 

After a few pints, we set off down 
the back road into the village, to find 
the hall very quiet with only fifteen 
minutes to go. Slowly, in dribs and 
drabs, the locals drifted in, and at five 
past eight the pleasant eco-friendly 
Gaia Architects opened the meeting. 
Two suited characters arrived ten 
minutes late and took their seats with- 
out introduction. They looked so out 
of place they could only have been 
NTS representatives, or Mormons — 
we were left to guess which. 


Mormon architects 


Quickly the real mandate of the 
meeting became clear: it was for 
locals and we were all here to listen 
to how Gaia Architects are such 
wonderful guys, and how the new 
visitor centre would be such a 
success. Diplomatically, the old 
centre was almost-but-not-quite 
described as a mistake. The architects 
directed the meeting at the locals, 
presented the centre as a fait 
accompli, and simply indulged in a 
PR exercise, patronisingly asking for 
some input with no indication given 
to how much note would be paid, if 
any, to suggestions. 
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As it transpired, the locals’ input 
was not to address issues about the 
site of the new centre — helpfully the 
NTS has already decided where it 
should be — nor the design, the Gaia 
boys having organised this. No, the 
locals were to decide if as much 
attention should be paid to the his- 
tory of the Massacre as had been the 
case in the old centre. To accomplish 
this difficult task, we were asked to 
split ourselves into groups and 
perform a “SWOT” analysis with big 
sheets of paper and felt-tipped pens. 
I’m afraid this was too much for me, 
and the three of us left. 

So in summary: 

(a) I was invited under false pretences 
(b) The meeting was hosted by Gaia 
Architects 

(c) If there was any NTS representa- 
tion it was conspicuously silent 

(d) The meeting was for locals, and 
we were the only climber types there 
(e) The issue of access and future 
management was not even raised 

(f) Any local influence was going to 
be at best cosmetic 

Now I’m a grown-up boy, have 
even used “SWOT” charts myself, 
and I’m also not so naive as to think 
the NTS shouldn’t evolve to meet new 
challenges. But my experiences since 
writing in TAC22 confirm to me that 
there is indeed a lot of concern about 
the way in which the Glen is currently 
managed. The disregard of rules set 
by climbers who bought the Glen for 
the NTS will continue. And if the 
meeting I attended is anything to go 
by, the NTS couldn’t give a flying 
fuck what the punters think. 

So I for one am off to pastures new. 
The Glen will have to manage with- 
out me and Peter’s profits will be 
down by acase or so of Arrol’s 80/-. 
NB — As a postscript, the Glencoe 
flats were occupied by the “summer” 
breed of climber. The result: one 
unconscious soul covered in vomit 
lying out overnight, smashed bottles, 
fires and torn-up pornography litter- 
ing the place. I had forgotten the 


difference between winter and 


summer “climbers”. So the NTS is 
probably right, and these people I’m 
trying to represent are inflicting the 
real Massacre of Glencoe. 


Yours, 
Ian McConnell 
East Kilbride 


Ed. — Anyone else got opinions on 
all this? Feel free to write in... 


Dear TAC, 


Ihave just finished browsing my way 
through Differences Between... No.9 
in TAC21, where my attention was 
drawn to your references to Bruce 
Hornsby and the Range. (Blimey, a 
non-Glencoe letter! — Ed.) You may 
be interested to note that said Mr 
Hornsby has been spending some 
time playing with The Grateful Dead, 
after the demise of their previous 
keyboard player, Brent Mydland. If 
it is at all helpful to you in your quest 
for connections (as if Mydland was 
enough), then toy with this... 

1 Guitarist/singer with TGD, Bob 
Weir — surely the love-child of his 
faither, Tom. 

2 Guitarist/singer with TGD, Gerry 
Garcia, sometimes spelt Dearg Arcia. 

3 Dearg Arcia has enjoyed a long- 
time relationship with a woman 
known only as Mountain Girl. (Note 
that this is a proper noun, not a verb.) 

4 Among the songs which TGD 
have been trying to get the hang of 
for 29 years is one called Fire on the 
Mountain — prophetically written 
long before Blackburn Bothy went 
whoosh. However, they rather let the 
side down by also having a catchy 
little melody called Ramble on Rose. 

And finally, as further proof of 
uncanny happenings, some album 
cover art strangely reminiscent of a 
certain Mr M Munro, obviously sans 
Kendal Mint Cake. 


‘95 


Swan qrifrer 


Yours gratefully, 
John Kay 
Inverness 


Ed. — Dearg Arcia also played 
banjo in the early seventies’ remake 
of Invasion of the Body Snatchers — 


the movie in which Jeff Goldblum 
played the young Donald Sutherland 
whilst Sutherland himself played that 
bloke who gets off with Julie Christie 
in Don’t Look Now. 


eee ee gas Ss el 
Dear TAC, 


According to an article in The 
Grauniad, a French environmental 
and mapping satellite has detected 
continental tides. Toulouse rises and 
falls by about 0.4m twice daily. 

This is significant! If, by correctly 
reading tidetables for Loch Torridon, 
Loch Hourn and Loch Laxford/ 
Inchard, you time your ascent of 
Beinn Dearg, Sgurr a’ Choire-bheithe 
(or is it Sgor now?), or yon shale bing 
in Sutherland, you will be getting 
trans-teallachian Munros — akin to 
synthesizing elements 93-110. 

Conversely, get it wrong and 
you can add Beinn Teallach to your 
(hopefully large) Corbett tally. 
Having been up it twice I expect 
I can claim it — I did “discover” the 
ruddy thing anyway! (For more on 
this, see pO...) As the tides move, 
could An Stuc swap with Meall 
Garbh, and then swap back again? 
(...and for more on this, see p7!) How 
will the Sic Munroist cope? 

Could this mean that Scottish 
hillwalkers have to go through the 
same palaver as we do when we want 
to dangle off a Cornish cliffface and 
get up to catch the tide? At least we 
now know that Beinn a’Chlaidheimh, 
being 916m, is safe. 

A further complication is that the 
OS sealevel factory at Newlyn also 
bobs up and down at a different 
rate to the sea (rock acting differently 
to water). So you need the aforemen- 
tioned Cornish tidetables too. 

As for Corbetts/Marilyns, what if 
the separation of the col moves inde- 
pendently of the summit? I don’t want 
to think about it. There are however 
two neighbouring tops in Ardgour 
which will need careful scrutiny! 


Yours, 
Richard Webb 
Wolverhamptalbion 


Ed. — A book about walking to 
Toulouse could be called Toulouse 
— Le Trek. And are normal tides a 
drop in the ocean? Richard also 
deserves credit for sustaining the 
sequence of triple-letter words in 
recent TACs, with cliffface following 
on from weeer and hillland. 

Bae ee og ae ee | 
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Dear TAC, 


While strolling through the woods 
below Bennachie on a beautiful day 
a few weeks ago, who should I meet 
but the Sic Munroist?! Shock! 
Horror! — he was walking hand-in- 
hand with a young lady by the name 
of Shonagh! 

Apparently the meteoric race round 
the Munros has come to a stuttering 
standstill since he became besotted 
with her, and only two summits have 
been climbed this year, to bring the 
total up to 198. Instead of the round 
being completed early in 1996, it 
looks as if it will be well into the next 
century before he tops out on the Ben. 

How the mighty have fallen! 


Yours, 
“Mountain Goat” 
Pittodrieville 


PS — The SM was then spotted in 
Marshall’s in Aberdeen, purchasing a 
pair of boots for the forementioned 
Shonagh. As he was also seen buying 
a new climbing rope a few weeks 
earlier, perhaps he is intending to pull 
her up the hills behind him? 


ae ea 
Dear TAC, 


I believe that a misguided acquaint- 
ance of mine has been spreading 
unfounded rumours concerning my 
abandoning of the mission to boldly 
ascend all the Munros in ascending 
order of height. These reports are 
completely unjustified, and number 
200 (Geal Charn beside Loch 
Laggan) was ticked off on a beautiful 
spring day in early April. 

Your concern over revision of the 
heights of the Munros causing me 
problems (TAC20-22) is also totally 
unfounded. I am going by the heights 
listed in the 1990 revision of Munro’s 
Tables — which was current when this 
quest began — and, as I am making 
the rules, the Ordnance Survey can 
publish and be damned! Incidentally, 
if you think Sgurr Choinnich is 
north of the Fannaichs (TAC20, p2), 
I am surprised your navigation 
allowed you to walk the watershed. 
(Oops! — must-have-been-drunk-Ed.) 
Perhaps you used the Jimmie 
Macgregor mode of transport? 


Yours, 

Sic Munroist 

The Bothy 

Somewhere in the Granite City 


CONFIDENTIAL 


MEMO FROM: Chief Executive Ordnance Survey 
TO: The Minister for the Environment 

DATE: April 1995 

REF: Ordnance Survey Map Policy 


I believe that investigative journalism will soon bring into the open the official 
Ordnance Survey map policy. Recent articles in the press (for example “The Best Maps in 
the World?”, in “The Angry Corrie” No.21) are beginning to get too close to the bone in 
their questioning of whether OS maps are good value for money. These journalists may not 
accept the argument that the real role of the Ordnance Survey is to produce money for the 
Treasury to help finance tax cuts. They are also raising the quaint idea of public 
service! Obviously updating maps costs time and money, and is not economically efficient. 
The public may soon realise that merely producing a new cover, and a new typeface for the 
cover, will not be enough to justify the associated price increase. It may not therefore 
be possible to continue with our target of the same uniform price per kilometre square 
for all maps (at the current 1:10,000 rate of c.35p/sq km.) 

However, our accountants have not been idle, and have formulated a plan for which the 
Ordnance Survey seeks the approval of your ministry. We have identified two markets for 
1:50,000 and 1:25,000 maps - the upland user and the lowland user. It is very cost- 
inefficient to produce maps for this first category: the uplands cover 50% of Britain, 
but hillwalkers comprise only 0.3% of the population. Market research, though, shows that 
most hillwalkers are gear- and gadget-orientated, having a higher than average number of 
computers, Goretex, etc per household. Thus our market researchers are suggesting that 
they form the ideal market for portable global positioning systems which, at £500 per 
system, give a much better return than maps. GPS’s will, in fact, make maps obsolescent, 
for with them you always know exactly where you are. Thus it is in our long-term interest 
to market these items at the expense of maps. 

Our market research department shows that 21% of households in the lowlands possess an 
OS map - generally the map of their home area. However, these maps are rarely used in 
practice, presumably because most people know their own locality quite well. It is also 
the case that most of the lowland countryside is becoming quite homogeneous - prairie 
arable fields with no content, canalised rivers, old town centres surrounded by suburban 
sprawl, out-of-town shopping centres of the same design from Brighton to Banff, etc. Thus 
we have asked our digitised map department to scan all their lowland maps to produce an 
average UK lowland map. Then, all we have to do is to print the town names to suit the 
locality, and print the same OS map for every county in lowland Britain. This will make 
huge cost savings. We are also considering the production of the average universal map 
for the UK uplands to satisfy those luddites who will not buy our GPS systems. These new 
maps will be printed on special UV-sensitive, non-waterproof paper so that they will need 
to be frequently replaced. 

There are also other exciting possibilities opening up with the advent of digitised 
maps. Our computer department is currently working on a programme to determine the UK map 
layout where the maximum number of large towns fall on the edge of maps, with all 
overlaps eliminated. This would maximise the number of people who would need to buy at 
least two, preferably four maps. If our universal lowland map mentioned above is a 
success, then we will be able to sell people up to four copies of the same map - this 
should keep the Treasury happy! Our recent marketing of local maps with a given residence 
at the centre of the map has been discontinued, to be relaunched soon with the residence 
in question at the edge of the map. 
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| Your home is at risk if you do not keep up repayments on a map or other loan 

| secured on it. Prices of maps may go up or up. 
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